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published a Russian translation of Luther's catechism. Precautions
against this propaganda were taken by the Russians, and the
governor of Novgorod was forbidden to admit even people of the
true faith from across the frontier into the Cathedral of St. Sophia,
while those who favored or had embraced Lutheranism were pro-
hibited from entering any Orthodox church. However, such meas-
ures were powerless in preventing the.spread of propaganda. Many
Russians shared the views which Olearius discovered in 1634 in a
Russian trader, living in Narva, who when showing his guests
the Slavonic Bible said: "Here I seek for the will of God and act ac-
cordingly"; and speaking of fasts he>stated: "What is the benefit
of abstaining from meat, if instead I eat good fish and drink wine
and mead?*' He did not worship the icons but kept them only "in
memory of the saints." "I could easily rub off the paint and burn
the wooden plank," continued the trader, adding: "How could
there be salvation in that?"
It was equally difficult to prevent the population of the capital
from coming in touch with foreigners. In the sixteenth century
such association did not endanger the Russian religion, but the
situation changed at the beginning of the seventeenth century when
the interest of the masses in Protestantism increased, and the
government had to be more cautious. Foreigners were moved to the
outskirts of Moscow; their churches were destroyed, their inter-
course with the rest of the population was made more and more
difficult, and finally they were prohibited from having Orthodox
servants. Nevertheless, with the Stockholm translation of Luther's
catechism the Evangelist influence penetrated to Moscow. The
channels by which the evangelical views reached the capital and
the means by which they were spread can be found in the history of
a circle formed in Moscow at the end of the seventeenth and the
beginning of the eighteenth centuries. Thomas Ivanov, a barber,
who through his profession had a slight knowledge of foreign
medical science, in the year 1693 ceased going to confession or par-
taking of the Holy Sacrament, declaring that icons were idols and
the Eucharist nothing but plain bread and wine. About this time
his cousin, Dmitry Tveritinov, became an apprentice in a dis-
pensary of foreign surgeons, and there acquired similar views.
Being "naturally clever,*' Tveritinov not only madejiis life conform